LETTERS 


Doubtless through inadvertence or 
lack of complete information, Lawrence 
P. Lessing's otherwise excellent article 
on the life of the late Major Edwin H. 
Armstrong [SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 
April] omits certain facts concerning 
patent interference proceedings and 
patent litigations. . . . 

In the long-contested Interference 
Proceedings, involving the “feedback” 
circuit in which Amstrong, Meissner, 
Langmuir and the writer were involved, 
priority of invention was finally granted 
to me, and my two broad “feedback” 
patents were issued in 1924, However, 
Armstrong had been granted another 
patent, the “regenerative circuit” patent 
under which the Westinghouse and 
many others were licensed. He now 
sought . . . an order canceling my two 
newly issued patents, Simultaneously 
the De Forest Company brought action 
++ „to declare the 1914 Armstrong patent 
on the “regenerative audion” invalid in 
view of the District of Columbia Federal 
Court’s award of priority. We won our 
action, Armstrong-Westinghouse lost 
theirs. They appealed both decisions and 
lost both. 

. . « His regenerative patent having 
been previously sustained by the New 
York Federal Court of Appeals, Arm- 
strong now appealed to the Supreme 
Court. In 1928 that Court sustained me 
as the originator of the feedback circuit, 


the conception date being August 12, 
1912. However, that decision did not 
end the 14-year controversy! Armstrong, 
having recently lost by Patent Office In- 
terference Proceedings his superhetero- 
dyne patent to his predecessor and 
World War I tutor, Lieut, Lucien Levy 
of France, and his superregenerative re- 
ceiver patent application to Tumer and 
Logwood, now elected to defend Radio 
Electric Laboratory, whom the Radio 
Corporation of America had sued for in- 
fringement of my feedback patents. The 
Federal District Court of Eastern New 
York . . . found for the plaintiff. The de- 
fendant company appealed that decision 
before the Federal Court of Appeals in 
New York. There Judge Manton (who 
later went to the penitentiary) dared 
reverse the Supreme Court . . ., opining 
that “the Supreme Court did not under- 
stand the true merits of the controversy.” 
The reversal by a Cireuit Court judge of 
the findings of the Supreme Court made 
the matter a cause célèbre among all the 
annals of patent jurisprudence. For the 
first time in its long history the same 
patent had come twice before our Su- 
preme Court, and not for a mere re- 
hearing. This time the Court, in sustain- 
ing itself and reversing Manton, handed 
down a lengthy, masterly worded deci- 
sion, the work of the late distinguished 
Justice Cardozo... . 

Unquestionably the repeated losses of 
Amnstrong’s numberless patent suits, 
following his initial success in the field, 
exerted a profoundly depressing and en- 
during effect upon his self-centering 
character, Notwithstanding his brilliant 
development of the high-frequency 
wide-band frequency modulation sys- 
tem, he seemed never content with the 
mead of good fortune that the Federal 
Communications Commission awarded 
him, 1 found him truculent, never-for- 
getting, ever resentful. He seemed to- 
tally unreconciled to the fact that fate 
had denied him much that he had fought 
to achieve. He continued to find new 
foes to battle, and filed patent suit after 
patent suit. As the years of his life ex- 
tended and darkened, more and more 
gloomy appeared his outlook, until in 
bitterness he could endure no longer to 
face a warrior's future. 


LEE DE FOREST 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


Sirs: 

In my brief tribute to the life of the 
great radio inventor, Edwin H. Arm- 
strong, following his tragic suicide, it 


was hardly germane or possible to fol- 
Jow all the twists and turns of his many 
patent suits. Dr. de Forest has filled in 
here, in part, any deficiencies that might 
exist. 

Fortunately, in scientific affairs there 
are courts higher than even the Supreme 
Court, where so many considerations 
other than scientific may be forced into 
the shaping of decisions. In all these 
higher courts—meaning the scientific so- 
cieties of his peers—Armstrong is offi- 
cially recognized, despite the Supreme 
Court decision, as the inventor of (1) 
the regenerative feedback circuit, (2) 
the superheterodyne and (3) wide-band 
frequency modulation or FM radio. As 
I reported, Armstrong received and re- 
tained the three top medals, specifically 
for these inventions, from three major 
scientific and engineering societies. 

It may be noted that in the supposedly 
decisive Supreme Court opinion of 1934, 
Justice Cardozo used some surprisingly 
indecisive language in referring to de 
Forest's claims to the regenerative cir- 
cuit. These claims rested finally on an 
old laboratory notebook observation, 
“which,” Cardozo wrote, “means, or was 
understood, we are told, by de Forest 
to mean regeneration.” 

Armstrong never lost his superhetero- 
dyne patent, He sold it outright, along 
with his feedback circuit, to Westing- 
house in 1920 for some $400,000. Short- 
ly thereafter, both of the Armstrong 
patents, as well as de Forest's and 
Levy's, were swallowed up in the big 
patent pool designed to bring peace and 
order to the radio, telephone and elec- 
tronic industries. 

‘As de Forest is well aware, corpora- 
tions have been known to seek out pat- 
ents with parallel or roughly similar 
claims to those held by others, in order 
to get a bargaining position or to play 
one inventor off against another. All this 
to the end that the inventor be “kept in 
his place” and not get too “troublesome.” 
Armstrong could never resist fighting 
back. For this he may well have ap- 
peared ever truculent and resentful to 
some. To others, however, he was in- 
variably courteous, patient, leamed and 
even philosophical. 

At this late date it ill becomes the 
inventor of the radio tube, who has had 
many hard battles and belated honors 
of his own, to gibe at the professional 
and personal misfortunes of his fellow, 
who has died of them. 


LAWRENCE P. LESSING 


Upper Black Eddy, Pa. 


